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THE MANAGER DISCOVERS GREAT HISTRIONIC ABILITY 
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Hine Illae Lachrymae 


Fditor’s note: This is contributed by that 
human recurring decimal,— the man who almost 
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had a play accepted for Broadway production. 
From the Latin title it may readily be deduced 
that the poor fellow should never have w asted 
his erudition on philistine managers. 





Analyzing a Broadway “success” brings us | 
back to a great truth uttered by that prince of | 








showmen, I’. ‘I. Barnum. 
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Give them the happy ending. You won’t heh? f- 
Look around now for your exit. 






Shakespeare’s fame has endured over three . 
centuries. How long will my favorite producer | In Winter— 


last with future generations? He should register 





The only place in America where a cure can 





despair. be taken just as comfortably as in the Spring, - 
Summer or Fall. At no other place can there be found 
Broadway—the matinee girl's paradise—the such ideal conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation with 
playwright’s Gehennah. If that isn’t hot enough environments that leave nothing to be desired. No pains are spared 
throw in Sodom, Gomorrah, Herculaneum, Pom- to make The Homestead even more attractive in the winter than at other 
peii and Vesuvius in eruption. seasons. The well known standard of equipment and of service is main- 


= tained throughout the year. Situated 2,500 feet above sea level—Never any 
extremes—Agreeable mornings, cloudless skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable » 


wom ‘cently wrote a book entitled ; : : : 
digpang rage 1 sunsets—Magnificent vistas—spacious rooms, corridors and verandahs. 


“Tlow to Write and Sell a Play.” Agonized 


comment: If the dear thing really knew, would ° 
a Famous Healing Waters 
Truly Wonderful—Naturally Heated—106° 


In the waters at Hot Springs is found more radio activity than at any place in the world 
—a fact so fraught with importance that it is almost start- 
ling to suffering humanity. At none of the celebrated places 
in Europe are the natural waters so charged with all their 
gases and other health giving qualities—At no other place 
is the temperature prescribed for hot baths, that at which the 
water actually emerges from the earth in the natural springs. 


\ Doctor of Philosophy estimated that there 
were only seventeen possible catastrophes. If 
only the whole batch could overtake the man- 
ager who thwarted me—but, be calm, sad heart. 


Babies and women both enjoy a good cry, but 
= sr nlisetd if the latter influence box office 
only the tears of the latter influence t ffice The famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases,Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, Liver Troubles and Old 
Joint Injuries. Modern and complete bath equipment—Swedish 
Gymnastics, Massage and Hot Air Treatments—Needle,Spray, 
Electric, Medicated and other Baths—Physicians of interna- 
tional reputation—Experienced and careful attendants. 


The Bath House is connected with the Hotel by an 


: ta ornate, sunlighted viaduct, so that the bather may go to 
} fo rf Hngs and from his room without outside exposure. 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead Hotel 
and itssurroundings,innaturalcolors. Ittells of the 500 rooms— 
excellent cuisine—incomparable drinking water—attractive ball- 
room—fascinating drives—interesting trails and bridle paths— 
Golf courses and Tennis Courts. This book, together with the 
treatises on the therapeutic value of the waters, should be read 
by everyone looking for an ideal winter resort for rest, recupera- 
tion and recreation. We will gladly send copies upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 


figures. 

The plot of a Broadway success differs from 
the Black Hand article in the fact that the 
former is usually directed against human intel- 
ligence. 

“Ah, take the cash and let the credit go!” 
sang Omar. On Broadway they say it, “Free 





list suspended.” 


Another Myth Exploded 


It has been customary for the business man 
and the manual laborer to exhivit a plentiful 
amount of contempt and loathing for the lives 
of slothful indolence led, supposedly, by the ac- 
tor, the musician, the singer, the sculptor, the 
author and other queer people. Recently, how- 
ever, Professor Poffenberger of Columbia Uni- 
versity, assisted by a noted violoncellist, looked 
into the matter and discovered that the total 
energy expended in playing a simple Bach aria 
on the violoncello is 9414 pounds, or more than 
four tons. ‘The same amount of energy would 
be sufficient to enable a hod-carrier to carry 
eighty-five loads of bricks up and down a ladder 
twenty-two feet high— provided there were 
any hod-carrier foolish enough to carry bricks 
down a ladder as well as up. It would enable a 
Congressman to work at his Congressional 
duties for two weeks at top speed. A cook, in 
utilizing 9414 pounds of energy, could peel a 
bushel of pototoes, pluck a duck, break a dozen 
Sevres dishes, burn a cake, kiss a policeman 
and throw up her job. A plumber with 9414 
pounds of energy to expend could run back and 
forth several times between his place of busi- 
ness and the house where the pipes broke, in 
order to get forgotten tools, and incidentally 
work up a bill of $14. 9414 pounds of energy 
would Jet a press-agent think up 21 lies about | 
chorus-girls, and rush them around to the | 
offices of all the newspapers in town. But all 
that it does for the violoncellist is to allow him | 
to get one Bach aria out of his violoncello and 
his system at one and the same time. It looks 
as though the business man and the manual | 
laborer would have to strike for a 28-hour day 
before they can sneer at the lazy life of the 
musician, the actor, or other artistic people, 
with any degree of success. 
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HARDMAN AUTOTONE 


. 
superb Hardman Jfe PERFECT PlayerPiano 
Upright with the 

best Player-Action 
manufactured. Made 
in its entirety by us 
in our own factories 
Easy terms if desired 


HARDMAN, / 
PECK 8CO ‘ 


Founded 1842 
HARDMAN HOUSE 
433 Fifth Ave.New York 

Brooklyn Store: 

524 Fulton Street 
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Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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1916, by Puck Publishing Co 
Registered in the United 
and Great Britain.) 


Editor, General Manager 
Kart ScHMIDT. Foster GILROY. 


The contents of Puck are fully protected by copy- 
right, and must not be reproduced without permission. 


PuB.isHers’ Notice: Puck is published every Mon- 
day (dated the following Saturday) by the Puck 
Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, Jr., Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; Foster Gilroy, Secretary). 


PUCE is mated to subscribers at $5.00 per y 


or $2.60 for six months. Canadian subscriptions, : 
$5. a ear, $2.75 for iz months; Foreign, $6.06 
per year, $3.00 for six months. 


All communications should be addressed to the 
Puck Publishing Corporation. Puck will use its 
best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible 
for their loss, nor can it be held responsible for MSS. 
remaining uncalled for after 30 days. MSS. sent in 
by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they 
cannot: be returned. Pucx is on sale in Europe at 
the various branches of the International News Co., 
and the Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; 
Brentano's, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons and W. H. 
Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, and 
Basle, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland. 


London Office: Puck, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, ll 








A Series by Oliver Herford 


In next week’s Puck, Oliver Herford be- 
gins a series of full-page drawings entitled 
“Introductions Puck Would Like to Make.” 
In many respects, they constitute the most 
unusual collection of whimsicalities it has 
ever been our good fortune to print. 

In the field of modern satire, few illus- 
trators compare with Mr. Herford, and the 
appearance of an entirely new series from 
his brush in the pages of Puck will be 
hailed with delight by his many admirers. 





A Cover by Everett Shinn 

Mr. Shinn has created a rare fancy for 
the cover of next week’s Pucx. Always 
clever, always dainty and colorful, the 
Shinn cover on the forthcoming Puck is 
by iong odds the most beautiful and pleas- 
ing painting he has yet contributed to these 
pages. 


The Third Historical Number 


You can’t buy photographs of the great 
events of American history, but you can 
buy Pucx’s Pictorial History of America 
which appears once a month, and which 
has paintings and drawings of the famous 
events of American history that are next 
Collect these 
amusing. 


to photographs in accuracy. 
They 
They tell you things that you do not know 


pictures. are unusual, 
about American history, and best of all, 
they are accurate and have real historical 
The next number of the Pictorial 
History of America appears on the news- 


stands on Tuesday, October 3lst. 


value. 





for length use 


DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


ABE MITCHELL 
drove a Dunlop 307 
yords at Henley. At the 

merican Open ion- 




















BECAUSE it blends just 
right with charged and 
other waters. 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 year” 
doubly enhances the pleasure 
of a high ball. Aged in the 
wood and bottled in bond, 
lends a charming, piquant { 
taste that lingers. Just try an 
*$QOld Overholt Highball.** 

A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KI-A-MEN-SI 
SPARKLING WATER 


Is handed down from the 
Indians and truly an Amer- 
ican drink. It will now be 
found at all the smart 
places. 








Mixes with any liquor 
or crowd 


and you won't find a 
more satisfying water. 


* 
soesctyeere. 1. 








The Bunner Books 
MORE SHORT SIXES 


Bound in brown buckram, gold stamped, 
230 pages, 5 x 714 inches, illustrated by 
C. J. Taylor, with autograph silhouette of 
Mr. Bunner. 


THE SUBURBAN SAGE 


Cloth-bound stamped in gold and _ silver; 
175 pages, 5 x 71% inches, illustrated by 
C. J. Taylor, with autograph portrait of 
Mr. Bunner. 





If your Bookseller cannot supply these titles, 
send $1.00 by check, money-order or cur- 
rency, and the desired volume will be 
forwarded postpaid. Both volumes to the 
same address, $1.90 


PUCK, Madison Square, New York 





The danger 
time! 


is when you say, “I 
can use benzine, 
naphtha or gasoline 
because J will be 
careful.” 


Don’t do it— 


CAR oF GNA 


—will clean perfectly, without injury to the 
most delicate fabric or color, 


—cannot explode 
It is safe to use day or night. 


Guaranteed not to contain Benzine, Naphtha, 
Gasoline or other inflammable or explosive sub- 


15c.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 
ce ecemamanmaneneaninendantn eimai 
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One would hardly turn to the 
exploits of our old friend above as 


an example of historic accuracy. 


But Perrault had nothing on 
some of our eminent historians when 


it came to weaving romance. 


All of which reminds us that 
next week ushers in the third in the 
series of the 
Pictorial History of America 


Appearing once a 
month in 
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Je \ Since this is a big double number 
4+. 
“en te p ag at the regular price, we would suggest 
: Eee ‘ .% ‘an early conference with your favorite 
* va 2 newsdealer. 
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We have received hundreds of letters from 
men prominent in every walk of life includ- 
ing Governors of States, Mayors of Cities, 
University, Presidents, Senators and Congress- 


_men endorsing the idea for which the 


Pictorial History of America stands. Some 
of these fetters will be reproduced in the 
next issue containing the Pictorial History 
of America, which appears on all news-stands 
October’3ist. 











— Drawings by R. Van Buren 


Making both ends meet 
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As she is pictured 


Not Rector’s 
THE CHORUS GIRL OFF STAGE 


Far from the modding crowd 


Up at the crack of noon 










There -was a lot of excitement at 
daybreak, when the vestibule of the 
office car caught fire. 

— The Hughes Train for Women. 
Spontaneous combustion, doubtless. Some 
careless person may have left a pile of 

Fairbanks photographs there. 














Events have changed the mood and tense 
of the question which folks are asking Mr. 
Hughes. With relation to Germany, it is 
no longer a case of ‘“‘What would you have 
done?”” The Republican candidate may 
now make explicit reply to the query: “‘ What 
would you DO?” 
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— Drawn by W. J. Enright 






No matter how poor the play may be, 
theatres are useful institutions around elec- 
tion time. They are such excellent places in 
which to poll straw votes. 
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Washington is having a veritable 
epidemic of war-prices. 
— News from the Capitol. 


Science thus far has failed to isolate the 
germ. 





Once the Republican Party had a candidate 
who was tireless in talking about “My 
Policies.” Now it wishes its candidates had 
a few policies to talk about. 





“There is at the present time pros- 
perity in spots.” 
— The cheerful Mr. Fairbanks. 
“The hole in the doughnut is very small,” 
quoth the candidate for Vice President, 
“but if you look very carefully you can see it.” 





A man, apparently eighty years old, 
who could not tell his name, was found 
wandering in the Bronx last night. 

— Local news item. 








Possibly he had grown tired of waiting 
for a car. 






A Washington wire says that unless 
England lifts the dye embargo the coloring 
on the cheeks of George Washington on 
2-cent stamps will become deathly pale. 
A magnificent opportunity for the Republican 
campaign committee. Obviously, the Father 
of his Country is alarmed at the prospect 
of Wilson’s re-election. 










Another example of government inefficiency 
caused, of course, by Secretary of the Navy 
and the Wilson regime, was the rescue work 
of our torpedo destroyers during the recent 
German submarine activity near our coast. 
Fifty-six minutes from the time the first 
news of the disaster was received at the 
Naval Station at Washington, the first 
destroyer put out to sea on its mission of 


rescue work. Of course, under a Roosevelt e ry _ —Drawn by Ray O. Evans 
: Hucnes: “Want a new chauffear, Sir ? 
tegime 56 seconds at most would have U. S.: “Do you know — about this car?” 


sufficed. Hvcues : “Er—no, Sir—but I feel I could learn, Sir.” 
















Verses by Berton Braley 


Goodbye to our summer’s 
Vacation. The mummers 
Now wait for the curtain to ring ; 
Hats off, please, dear patrons; 
These acts all are late ones, 
Remember —the play is the thing. 


While England is scolding, 
The U-boats are holding 


The center—once more—of the stage. 


They’re right in the spot light 
No matter in what light 
You view them, approval or rage. 


As has been discovered, 
They’ve lurkingly hovered 
Just off our own seashore, of late, 
And proven grave factors 
Of menace—bad actors 
Who play in a drama of hate. 


Though Pro-Germans laud them 
We cannot applaud them, 

With very much vim, since we know 
They may pull such rough stuff, 
Such brutal and tough stuff 

That we'll have to bust up the show! 


Meantime, we might mention 
As worthy attention, 
The fact that on east front and west, 
The German production 
Shows faulty construction 
And looks like a flivver, at best. 








And “Give ’im the hook,” people roar. 
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Drawings by Merle Johnson 


Rumania, so far Tom Osborne, the warden 
Does not seem to go far. No longer stands guard in 
Her turn is a bit of frost; The prison at Sing Sing, he’s quit; 
This war chatter wearies ? The gangsters may hiss him 
Well, there’s the world’s series— But good folk will miss him 
Let’s talk of who won and who lost. Now that he has finished ‘his “ bit”. 





Bill Taft and T. R. are The Dairymen’s Union 
Now friends, and so far are In pleasant communion 

Performing discreetly as such. Has boosted the prices on milk. 
Their brother-act’s gaining The butcher, the baker, 
Some fame, while campaigning, The candlestick maker 

But neither man cares for it, much. And all of the rest of that ilk 
Since Wall Street’s the Angel Are watching their chances 
For Hughes, lot’s of change’ll For further advances 

Be spent, some three millions or more; They raise every price they can raise; 
Yet popular clamor And Mr. Consumer 
Condemns the whole drammer Will fret and he'll fame or. 


He'll roar—but he finally pays. 











— Drawn by Boardman Robinson 
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Who is Being Fooled? 
" Page seges E. HUGHES is being supported for Presi- 
dent by many conflicting and openly antagonistic 
elements. One side or the other of these otherwise 
warring elements, is being fooled. For instance: 

He is supported by a German-American element 
openly in sympathy with Germany and openly hostile 
to the United States in all matters of controversy 
between the two governments. 

But he is also supported by a Republican jingo 
element, headed by men like Theodore Roosevelt and 
Senator Lodge, who are outspoken in their contempt 
for this German-American element among Mr. Hughes’s 
supporters. . 

Who is being fooled—the jingo Americans or 
the disloyal hyphenates ? 

Mr. Hughes is being supported by a Clan-na-Gael 
element, who hate Great Britain and everything 
British— 

But he is also supported by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the British fiscal agent in this country, and a large 
Wall Street contingent actively engaged in the flota- 
tion of British securities. 

Who is being fooled —the Clan-na-Gael element, 
inspired by hate, or the financial agent and supporters 
of the British government, inspired by self-interest ? 

Mr. Hughes is being supported by every Republican 
, reactionary leader in the United States—men like 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, Barnes of New York, Smoot 
of Utah, Cannon of Illinois, Warren of Wyoming, 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, and others commonly 
known as the Old Guard. 

But Mr. Hughes also is being supported by a large 
percentage of the so-called Progressives of 1912, who, 
assuming that they were honest men, are opposed to 
every form of political corruption and special privilege 
in legislation, notoriously charged against the Old 
Guard. 

Who is being fooled—the reactionary Old Guard 
that nominated Mr. Hughes and rejected every over- 
ture from the Progressives for a compromise candidate, 
or the Progressives who are being led by the nose and 
who have not received a word or sign of recognition 
from the candidate they so meekly followed ? 

And so it goes—the interests of one element 
among his supporters is violently opposed by the 
interests of another element, so that if Mr. Hughes 
should be elected he would find himself surrounded 
by elements with such conflicting claims upon him 
as to make it necessary for him to repudiate a 
large number of them, with the result of splitting 


his party as wide open as it was in 1912, and of 
rendering his administration as ineffective and as 
helpless as it was when he was Governor of New York. 


—-BA-— 


A Task Well Done 

MBASSADOR GERARD is back from Germany. 
He is back covered with honor, the best type of 
Wilson appointee, a true Democrat. His services in 
connection with the war, and his absolutely upright 
conduct while in office are a conspicuous and pleasing 
contrast to those of his Republican predecessor, John 
G. A. Leishman. 
for the fact that while in Berlin he upheld national 
influence and prestige by speculating extensively at 
long range in Wall Street. In one month his account 
with his brokers amounted to $1,346,599, and before 
his service abroad was ended, he was sued by them 

for $70,000 in settlement. 
To say that Mr. Leishman was a typical Republican 
ambassador would be unfair; and yet the- contrast 


Mr. Leishman is chiefly remembered 


with his successor Ambassador Gerard is so striking as 
to make the comparison inevitable. We cannot help 
feeling that one is a typical G. O. P. man just as the 


other is a typical Wilson appointee.’ 


—— 


The Men To Handle Reforms 
HEN Governor Whitman forced Warden Osborne 
out of Sing Sing, it was the last straw that 
insured Judge Seabury’s election. Governor Whitman 
is naturally the representative of his party, and his 
party is the party that has steadfastly stood against all 
reform in every branch of the government. It is 
therefore natural that they should be opposed to 
prison reform. But prison reform is needed, and the 
people are going to have it. 

They are going to have reform, too, in judicial 
procedure. Here is where Samuel Seabury as Governor 
will especially shine. Our laws of judicial procedure 
were constructed to give as much work as possible to 
the lawyers. It is a hard task for a judge in New 
York to give his decisions regularly and consistently 
on the side of the right, hampered as he is by laws 
and rules calculated to aid the clever lawyer rather 
than the just cause. Under present state laws of 
judicial procedure, justice can with the greatest of ease 
be long delayed, and often even be entirely frustrated. 
Samuel Seabury as Justice has had experience with 
these laws; as Governor he would be the man best 
fitted to reform them. 
































—""* THE GUILTY MAN” 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME GACK 





“THE INTTEUDER” 


— Drawn by Williain C. Morris 


HITS OF THE SEASON 


As You'll Never Find It Published 
(Being Extracts from the note-book of a 
Utopian press agent) 

Business at the Alabaster Theatre, where 
*A Piece of Cheese’ 
tinues to be very bad. A majority of the 


’ 


is the attraction, con- 


tickets are being placed in the hands of 
the cut-rate agents, but not even in this 
way has it been found pessible to sell them. 
The play, as a matter of fact, is one of 
the worst that has been seen in New York 
for several seasons, and the management 
freely admits it. 

The curtain at the Glitter Theatre to- 
night will ascend at twenty minutes to nine, 
despite the announcements in the advertise- 
ments that it will go up at 8:15 sharp. 

Although “The Fried Egg,” at the Spon- 
dulix, is announced as having an all-star 
cast, the truth is that there not only is no 
one in the company who is entitled to be 
regarded “as a star, but that it is also ex- 
tremely doubtful if any of them ever will 


be stars. The management merely makes 





’ 


use of the term “all-star” in the hope that 
it will attract more people to the box-office. 

**A Lemon Drop,” at the Dinosaurus, 
will end its engagement to-morrow. Unlike 
most attractions, it is not leaving town 
because previous contracts call for its ap- 
pearance on the road. To be quite frank, it 
came into New York because the road 
wouldn’t have anything to do with it, and 
when it closes to-morrow it will be taken 
to the storehouse. 

The box-office man at the Glorious Theatre 
has been instructed by the management to 
tell all prospective patrons the truth about 
the location of seats. He also has been 
ordered to be polite at all times, upon pain 
of instant dismissal. 

Although ‘‘Giddy Gertie” played only 
seven weeks on Broadway, the out-of-town 
billing will announce “One Year in New 
York,” as usual. ‘‘Giddy Gertie’ opened 
in December, 1915, and continued until 
February, 1916, which as estimated by the 


management to be practically a full year 





The number of people in the “Oh, You 
Kid!” company, announced as 100, is really 


28. 
—~——— 
Prodigal of Words 


The young writer looked up in adoration 
at the seamed visage of the successful 
fiction monger. 

“I think your last story is one of the 
best things you ever did,” he said enthu- 
siastically, “but —— ” 

“But what?” growled the successful 
author. He hated flies in the salve. 

‘““‘Why do you make your hero a stut- 
terer?” inquired the youthful one, timidly. 

‘“Because’”” —a dreamy look stole into 
the sad, brown eyes of the older man — “I 
desired to gratify an odd fancy. Every 
time my hero spoke an additional word or 
syllable, I seemed to hear the faint tinkle 
of a silver dime as it dropped from an 
editor’s purse into my own.” 


“Justice” was a serious play with a 
purpose, and succeeded, and Broadway patted 
itself on the back and said that it was a 
regular little highbrow avenue. Thereupon 
it considered its reputation safe for another 
half dozen years or so, and returned to its 
Ziegfeld and its Winter Garden. 
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THE DRAMAMETER 


This clever little device may be carried in 


the vest pocket. By placing the pointed in- 
dicator in that position on the instrument 
which corresponds with the average height 
of the hem or the skirts of the actrésses in a 
piece, the critjc will be enabled instantly and 
accurately to forecast the length of the run 
of the play. 
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Drawn by W. E. Hill 


How Miss Valeska Suratt might do the. sleep-walking scene in “ Macbeth.” 


In the Day’s Work 
(According to a certain type of rural drama) 
The farmer looked at his watch and 

yawned. 

“It is almost midnight and everything 
has been attended to except my daughter,” 
he muttered sleepily. ‘‘I haven’t yet driven 
He gazed 
wistfully at the swirling flakes as if he 
already imagined each one falling on the 


her out into the snowstorm.” 


upturned, piteous face of his offspring. 

The opening of a door — a whistling rush 
of wind —and save for the ticking of the 
kitchen clock all was silent. The farmer 
yawned again and tiptoed to bed in stock- 
inged feet, serene in the thought that he 
had done well all the little tasks of his 
daily routine. 

There are five or six farces on Broadway 
this season for every drama. Was it the 
first or second gravedigger who said, “Alas! 
poor New Yorick!” 

The managerial complaint that all the 
good actors are in the films is tenable enough 
until you go to see the films. 


Managerial Courtesy 

First Praywricut: If that manager had 
only had more time, he would have shown 
me all the rare art objects in his studio. 

Seconp PLaywricut: Was he very busy? 

First Praywricut: Just had time to 
show me the door and nothing else. 

The managers say that the trouble with 
our stage lies with the actors, and the actors 
insist that the fault is the managers’. It 
one of those rare arguments in which both 


sides are right. 


There is a piece now running in New York 
““glad-play.”’ Well, 
something in a theatre has to be glad. 


which is known as a 


There are not so many crook plays 
there used to be, but there are still plenty 
of box-office men. 

Speaking of the horrors of war, there are 

°° ‘ 
the military dramas. 





Some plays run an entire season and others 
are chased for only a week or two. 
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Tue Butrerecy: “ Dearie, put down your 
dress; you are displaying too much of your 
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figure.” 
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Anti-prohibition party had succumbed to their use. There 
was no longer a Woman question, only a male question. 
There was a shortage of men, and womankind had become 
the fierce aggressive party. Young virgin men were piloted 
through the streets by a strong guard, followed by an army 
of enthusiastic females, panting, moaning, chanting. And 
the hissing line of Baudelaire was no longer incomprehensible: 
“Lo! the Lesbians, their sterile sex advancing” In 
fine, a new world had supplanted the old. The war had 
worked the change. Every unit in the earth population felt 
that as life was short, so was pleasure; let us distil from the 
few hours, days, months, years, all that makes life worth 
living! It was pure, or impure, Hedonism. This was the 
condition when a few veteran dramatists resolved to give a 
decent burial to that outworn convention, the theatre. 
David Belasco — still with the complexion of a girl of sixteen 
in striking juxtaposition to his tumbling shock of white 
hair — George Cohan, not quite eighty, and Paul Potter, 
a vigorous centenarian, met in solemn conference, and the 
upshot was a new play, the last play in the last playhouse 
of the world. And our century was still not a third of its 
way in its career. 


Feather Vivien Vavasour was a young Englishman 
whose grandfather had been a member of 
the old Rams’ Club at the outbreak of the 


acting on his grandson. Vivien was a capital leading man, tall, 
slender, with bottle-shaped shoulders, his small head with its 


Ot Incense 
lah IY James war. Too artistic to fight he had lavished all his knowledge of 
(Hureker 


The Last It had been a foregone conclusion for ten years 
Play that America had always, in matters artistic, 

lagged behind Europe, and that New York, 
true to type, at last woke to the fact that every other city in 
the land had closed their theatres, or else had transformed them 
into Luminovelocious Shows — the Newest Art that had sent to 
the Limbo of things inutile the Moving Pictures. No more reels, 
only vivid flashes of luminosity in a key higher than the violet 
rays of science. In these explosions of light an entire drama 
could be condensed. No need of action in the old sense of that 
dramatic formula; no need of the screen, for during the incan 
descent glow a world might be revealed without written words. 
Above all — speed! The novelty of the philosophy of the French 
thinker, Henri Bergson, had been his apotheosis of Time — in its 
metaphysical sense; but, practical minds everywhere had _ scen 
the importance of the new idea and soon harnessed it to light. 
lLuminousness and velocity, these were the two prime factors 
in the Newest Art that had superseded the Movies. Strangely 
enough, the old-fashioned theatre had followed in the wake of 
Photoplays, slowly dying, but dying game. There were no more 
actors, except a few from London stranded here during the great 
war of the world. This war had killed off all the young men, and 
the European theatres were forever closed. Bernard Shaw, now 
a venerable, pious man, was writing for the ‘‘Lumies,’’ — as the 
newest art was lovingly called — and had arranged, transposed, 
paraphrased, synthesized, and translated for the Lumies, the 
dramas and comedies of one W. Bacon Shakespeare (or Shax- 
pere?) a playwright of the far-away Elizabethan period. The 
prophecies of H. G. Wells had come to pass: there were no longer 
books or newspapers; the news was announced free of cost by 
monster phonographs; the ‘“‘Lumies” were also free. The various 
governments, socialistically inclined, had recognized the fact that 
“bread and the circus’? was a concomitant of daily life. So, 
working hours had been reduced to 120 minutes per diem, churches 
had been abolished, or substituted by Dope Temples, where any- 
one could find an anodyne for nothing, or could commit suicide 
unimpeded, realizing Robert W. Chambers’s idea of a Lethal 
Chamber (see his ‘The King in Yellow”). There was no more mar- 
rying or giving in marriage; the earth, morally speaking, was a 
huge barnyard, a monkey cage. Happiness reigned rampant, for 
the people lived on nuts and a farinaceous diet. As an amuse- 
ment, the Lumies were regnant. But the intensity of the light 
ray engendered heat, therefore an audience could not endure more 
than a few minutes of the show; but in those minutes their souls 
were ravished by ecstasy. Speed, speed, speed! Eternal knock- 
out drops of art! Drugs had driven away whiskey, and the entire 


bird-like profile and large blue eyes, and his admirable assump- 
tion of aristocratic burglars, had endeared him to a generation of female 
theatre-goers in the early decades of the twentieth century. He had 
won his suffrage of cultured Boston during the 1000 nights run of 
“Twin Pyjamas.” Vivien was one leg of the dramatic pyjamas. After 
mature deliberation the three authors of the last play, “Feather In- 
cense,” had decided that Vivien Vavasour should be assigned the 
heroic role of Feather. The other end of the sketch, Incense, was to be 
assumed by the last actress, Miss Lucy Bowles, who, first as a pupil of 
Madame Marie Pickford had achieved fame in the rapidly vanishing 
Movies — she was the juvenile cake of ice in a superb shadowgraph of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” — and later in the Lumies she was the Queen of 
the Power House (a babe amidst cruel, clanging machinery, and rescued 
by an escaped hand-fed Osborne Trusty). Indeed, Lucy Bowles 
had been called the last of the movies, the first of the Lumies, 
actress. She was a popular favorite, pretty and free to love. This 
latter she fervently did. She adored Vivien, and she knew she was 
sacréficing no little of her artistic pride in stooping to project her 
magnetic personality on the obsolete boards of old-time drama. And 
judged by the standard of her day, who shallsay her nay? Only 
Vivien did not realize this. He was a Briton, and Britons never 
change their minds. He clung to the antique tradition that a 
man must do the wooing. This seemed indelicate to ‘the pure, 
sensitive nature of Lucy Bowles, who had been the heroine in the 
magnificent Lumies success entitled ‘‘Chastity” by Eugene Brieux 
and Theodore Dreiser. She awaited her opportunity. Vivien must 
not be allowed to escape. She meant to do the proposing. Vivien 
could accept — rather, he must be coerced, slightly. 

To George Cohan was assigned the writing of the first act of 
‘Feather Incense”; to Paul Potter, the second act; and to the Wizard 
of Stage Pictures, David Belasco, the third. To be sure, unity of 
motive, situation, or time was not to be expected. The main idea 
was to epitomize in this last play the vanished dramatic art of the 
United States of America, which, at the time we write of, was fas- 
cinated by the novel esthetic Explosivism. The first act was Cohan- 
esque. It was played in a cosmopolitan corner saloon, where the 
bartender — the hero — was a philologist, speaking Chinese, Yiddish, 
Irish, Italian, and a few words of English. Thence the scene shifted 
to a Bohemian region, the Studio or Atelier, beloved of Paul Potter. 
The familiar ear-marks of ‘‘Trilby”’ were not missing, only Trilby. 
The bartender had become a notorious cubist painter, thanks to 
some furtive instruction from Alfred Stieglitz, and art, not rum, was 
his shibboleth. Act three revealed the fine Italian hand of King 
David. The scene, a tropical one, and the sky line surrounded by 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Wire: Couldn’t you write your own 
stuff, Jack? 
Acror: Of course! But think of the 


law-suits for plagiarism: 

MANAGER (to pugilist, before the fight): 
If you could only get his goat in some way! 
Couldn’t you do your vaudeville stunt in 
your corner just before the first round? 
It ts perfectly sickening, you know! 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


“THE AFTERNOON OF A FAUN” 
(New costumes for Nijinsky and The Russian Ballet, especially designed for Puritan critics.) 


MANAGER (to critics, after the show): 
Be as charitable Re- 
member that to-night’s receipts go to the 
and that the 


cast has had a square meal for two months! 


as you can, boys! 


starving Belgians, none of 





First Actor: Who is his ‘publicity 


man”? 
Seconp Actor: He relies almost entirely 


upon cycle cops and creditors! 
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— Drawn by Ray Rohn 
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— Otho Cushing ii 


— Drawn by Otho Cushing 


Skinarios 
“The Fly in the Ointment ” 


Act 1. Scene: the library. Usual char- 
acters. 
““ 2. Same scene. Same characters. 
** 3. Scene: Court room. Add 12 jury- 
men (supers). 
Judge: ‘My daughter!” 
(Curtain. ) 
“THE WIFF.” 
Act 1. Scene: Music room. Lady Violet 
Wahter playing the triangle. 
‘ 2. Scene: Conservatory, but not con- 
servative. 
3. Scene: Somewhere in the drawing 
room. 
Lord Wahter: “Violet!” 
(Curtain.) 
“IN WRONG AGAIN.” 
Act 1. Her boudoir. Chaise longue and 
other actors. 
* 2. Scene: Out at an inn. Midnight. 
Roundup. 
“* 3. Scene: the same. Sunrise. 
Both: ‘My fault!” 
(Curtain.) 
“CINDERELLA — 
STILL GOING STRONG.” 
Act 1. Scene: abject poverty. 
** 2. Scene: Rich bachelor’s apartments. 
“* 3. Scene: Her ancestral carssel. Hero- 


ine gets a chance to dress up. 
_ Ella: “Am I dreaming?” 
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The Author (George Broadhurst) 

takingacall. He is noi stage-frightened. 

’ He only appears so because he is not 

yet used to the fact that he has paid 

up his alimony and may now come and 

go in New York on week-days without 
using closed cabs. 
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the show.” 








A Critic Robert Rube 
Hilliard Goldberg 





The first-night philospher makes the dons wd 
‘observation that “these folks come here to 
be seen; they don’t care nothing about seeing 





AROUND THE FOYER 


Louis Arthur W. An 
Mann Bv-own Illustrator 





Kelcey Allen suggests = thet the audience 
be given Saturday Evening Posts instead 
of programmes; it being a strange play 
these days that is not a dramatization of 
one of that weekly’s stories. 


The maid whose bit consists of 
three lines, receiving an ovation, on 
her entrance, from (her friends in) 
the audience. 


SKETCHES DONE AT A FIRST-NIGHT, WITHOUT USING DIAMOND JIM BRADY 








William Grace Julia 
A. Brady George Dean 





Max Foster, to whom Broadhurst 
sent a check for $1000 for the rights 
on his “ Rich Man, Poor Man” when 
the first instalment of that story 
appeared. He probably thought, 
from that reckless venture that 
Broadhurst had gone into movie- 
producing. 





The celebrity-spotters: “There’s Carl 
Van Vechten and there’s Fanny Marinoff 
and So-and-so Brown that failed for seven 
million last year and there’s Julia Dean 
and — 
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THE JOKE ON M. PEPTONNEAU 


By H.C. Bunner 
Illustrated by Everett Shinn 

















INTRODUCTION 
By a Member of the PUCK Staff 
UNNER gave his “Made in France” 
stories a Bunnerish (or Bunneresque, as 
It was: “French Tales 
Retold with a United States Twist.” In his 
introduction he wrote: “I have selected a 


you prefer) subtitle. 


few ethical situations from among the 
brightest of De Maupassant’s inventions, and 
have tried to reproduce them, not as trans- 
lations, but as English, or rather American 
stories based on a Frenchman’s inspiration.” 

Without questioning this as a_ general 
proposition, it is a fact that the inspiration 
for ‘The Joke on M. Peptonneau” came 
mostly from a source much nearer than 
France. Puck office at the time the story 
appeared — and for many years thereafter, 
for that matter 
Houston and Mulberry Gtreets, and ‘The 


oke on M. Peptonneau” has its beginning 
j f 


-was at the corner of East 


on that humorously historical or historically 
humorous spot. Indeed, unless all reminis- 
cence be misleading, “The Joke on M. 
Peptonneau” was a “Puck Tale Retold with 
a De Maupassant Twist.” 

The tale would never have been written 
had it not been for the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893. ‘The Joke on M. Pepton 
neau” dates back to that. No need to give 
the real name of the Puck Peptonncau; let 
him here be anonymous. 

The proprietors of Puck planned an elab 
orate exhibition at the World’s Fair. A 
Puck Building was authorized for the ex 
position grounds — the late Stanford White 
designed it— and in this building was to 
be shown every process that entered into 
the preparation of Puck. A ‘*World’s Fair 
Puck” was to be issued weekly, the cartoons 
and other illustrations to be made by Puck 
artists on the spot, and the various mechanical 
steps, the color work and so forth, to be taken 
in full view of the visiting public. 

Prominent among Puck artists at this time 
was the originator of the Taylor-Made Girl, 
Mr. C. J. Taylor. 


editor (the same arch-fiend who perfected and 


Collaborating with an 


operated the talcum speaking-tube) Mr. Tay 
lor made some sketches in full color and 
baited the trap for M. Peptonneau. They 
were marvelous sketches, ’tis said; sketches 
of uniforms, liveries, or what not, in which 
abounded the most startling combinations of 
hues and shades, coats and trousers, hats and 
boots. And they were all made for M. Pep- 
tonneau’s benefit. 

“Now,” was the order, ““when he comes, 
get some of the gang together and be talking 
about this. Get indignant about it and say 
that we oughtn’t to stand for it, and that 
somebody ought to have nerve enough to 
go to the Old Man and protest.” 

The next day, about noon-hour, came M. 
Peptonneau to Puck sanctum) his roll of 
drawings undeér his arm. Over in one corner of 
the library, he was quick to note an excited 
and very earnest group of artists and writers. 


“Tl be hanged if I’ll stand for it,” one 
of them was saying; “I’m not going to make 
a monkey of myself to please anybody.” 

“They can fire me before I’ll do it,” said 
another; “‘it’s a damn outrage.” 

““What’s the matter?” asked M. Pepton- 
neau, joining the group and looking from one 
to another for enlightenment. 

“Oh, you'll hear soon enough,” they told 
him; “you won’t hear anything else ‘in a 
Just wait.” 

” M. Peptonneau 


couple of hours. 
“Yes, but what is it? 


persisted, obviously impatient. 









whether it’s a joke or not. Come here in 
Keppler’s room; I’ll show you.” 

The gifted cartoonist, and one of the 
founders of Puck, had quit the office for 
lunch, so the coast was clear. 

“We'll show you whether it’s a joke or not,” 
the indignant one repeated, and he began 
rummaging through a pile of rough sketches 
and fragments which rested on a low table 
near Keppler’s drawing-board. 

A few secdnds of feverish, fruitless search, 
then — 

“There! Is that a joke? And there! 
How about that? And that? Joke, hey! 
Look at ’em.” 

They were color 
M. Pep- 
Keppler’s 


M. Peptonneau looked. 
sketches, but such color sketches! 
tonneau well knew the great 
fondness for masquerades and fancy dress 


a 


> 


Of uniform?” repeated the old man, vaguely troubled. 


“Well, it’s this; just this,” spoke several 
at once, but in guarded tones; “‘you’ve got 
to wear a uniform and be part of the World’s 
Fair. We've Nall got to wear uniforms, 
printers, compositors, engravers, artists, every- 
body.” 

**Oh, rats!”’ scoffed M. Peptonneau, “rats’’ 
being considered a snappy expletive in those 
days; “it’s a joke. You can’t tell me any- 
thing like that.” 

The others rose to the occasion in abso- 
lutely flawless unison. 

**A joke, is it,” rumbled the editor (speak- 
ing-tube); ‘‘come with me, and I'll show you 


frolics, but this was something else again. 
This was no frolic; this was serious. 

M. Peptonneau turned white. The ‘cos- 
tume for artists’ — well, to quote from 
Bunner’s story: “it presented a hideous, 
fantastic costume with top-boots, pipe-clay 
belt and a broad-brimmed felt hat with 
plume, something between the dress of a 
Tyrolese Jager and an English groom.” 
And this sketch, like all the sketches, was 
done in neat water-colors, quite in the 
Keppler manner (conspirator Taylor had 
carefully seen to that, as well as to placing 
them in the pile.) 








The little group returned to the office 
library, M. Peptonneau convinced, and boiling 
with rage. ; 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of the Old 
Man,” he said; “Why, he’d have us look 
like a lot of mountebanks.” 

“Well,” said the speaking-tube editor, 
“then now is the time to put a stop to it. 
Now, right now. It’s just a question of 
who'll go in and tell the Old Man.” 

“’LL GO IN AND TELL. HIM!” 
cried M. Peptonneau. 

“Good for you,” they said; “and we'll 
back you up. No use of us all going in 
and all trying to talk at once; we'll wait 
for you just outside the Old Man’s door, 
and if you need help, we’ll be right there to 
give it to you.” 

Every publication shop has its “Old 
Man.” And in Puck shop in those days, 
and indeed right up to the day of his death 
in 1904, the “Old Man” was Adolph Schwarz- 
mann, the guiding hand of the paper and one 
of its founders. 

“Mr. Schwarzmann,” Mr. Peptonneau 
blurted out; “I won’t stand it,-nor will the 
rest stand it; none of us will stand it, Mr. 
Schwarzmann, We'll give Puck the best 
that is in us, but we draw the line at play- 
ing clown before a mob of people.” 

“What is the matter with you, — ?” 
asked the Old Man, giving his visitor what 
would now be called a very searching once- 
over; “I do not know what it is you are 
talking about.”’ 

“This is what I am talking about, Mr. 
Schwarzmann,” cried M. Peptonneau, flash- 
ing the supposedly Keppler color sketches; 
“Costume for Puck Artists at the World’s 
Fair; Costume for Editors, Costume for 
Printers, costume for — ”’ 

The Old Man stopped the young man with 
a grunt and a Podsnappish gesture of dis- 
gust. 

“Ach! Silly! What nonsense!” he said 
brushing the. sketches away from him, ‘I 
am surprised at you, — What is the matter 
with you?” 

Ill-suppressed laughter on the other side 
of the partition confirmed this diagnosis to 
the full, and when M.-Peptonneau reappeared 
which he did forthwith, the laughter was 
suppressed no longer, and Bunner made a 
story — this story — of it. 


THE JOKE ON M. PEPTONNEAU 


T precisely half-past five o’clock every 
afternoon, except Sundays, M. Pepton- 

neau descended the stairs of the editorial 
office of the Courrier Méridional, buttoning 
up his long black frock coat, drawing on his 
cotton gloves, and setting his napless but still 
respectable old chimney-pot hat straight 
upon his head; to perform which office he 
used both hands with all the dignity and 
deliberation of a monarch adjusting his 
crown. M. Peptonneau had old hands, 
gnarled and twisted with many years of 
When he left the office he 


looked neither to the right nor to the left 


pen-holding. 


of him, and if by chance he returned the 
rare salutation of a friend, it was absent- 
mindedly, almost mechanically, as we bow 


Quo 


when, in some foreign hotel, we become 
sufficiently familiar with a few faces to 
pick them out of a crowd of strangers. 
Straight before him went M. Peptonneau, 
with his green silk umbrella under his arm, 
downthelong provincial boulevard sothronged 
at this hour thaz if it had not been for the 
loud Southern voices and the broad Southern 
shoulders in their loosely fitting Southern 
coats, you would almost have said you were 
in some unfamiliar corner of Paris. At the 
corner of the public square he turned to the 
left and crossed the old stone bridge over 
the rushing and noisy little river. Reaching 
the other side, he traversed a region of 
narrow, dark water-side streets, going past 


the silent fronts of great stone warehouses, 
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a slight odor of garlic. At one or two of the 
more prosperous of these places M. Pep- 
tonneau stopped to make a few modest 
purchases — tripe, headcheese, and a little 
can of American oysters. At each place he 
called the shop-keeper pleasantly by his 
Christian name, and was answered with a 
respectful ‘‘Good-evening, M. Peptonneau,” 
which showed that he was a person of 
consideration in the quarter. When he had 
finished his business he walked on, carrying 
his purchases to his home, a comfortable 
apartment three flights up, over a_ tailor- 
shop of a rather more imposing character 
than most of the stores in the neighborhood, 
where he dwelt with Madame Peptonneau. 


They had been married forty years, and 


He had told his wife and she had received the news with disgust and anger. 


with all their windows closed and barred, 
past malodorous tallow chandleries, past 
ships, supply stores, smelling pleasantly of 
oakum and pitch, and past black coal- 
yards, where an offensive, acrid dust floated 
out upon the air, causing the eyes to smart, 
and choking the lungs with a flavor of 
illuminating gas. 

Soon began to appear the shops of the 
transpontine quarter where M. Peptonneau 
lived — humble establishments that supplied 
the daily needs and the occasional luxuries 
of people of narrow means and homely 
tastes. These places transacted much of 
their business upon the sidewalk, and their 
front doors stood always open. 
ning wind, which blew their flickering gas- 
lights to and fro, carried along the whole street 


The eve- 


had one married daughter. They were both 
eminently respectable, M. Peptonneau form- 
ing the head of the pfofessional society of 
the suburb, which, otherwise, consisted of 
the doctor, the notary, and a retired pro- 
fessor of heraldry. They were known to be 
thrifty, and were reported well-to-do, even 
rich. 

M. Peptonneau united in himself the 
professions of journalist, scientist and agri- 
culturalist. Yet he would have been as 
puzzled to indite the most commonplace of 
editorial articles as to write a racy and sen- 
sational feuilleton; he knew no more of 
electricity or dynamics than he knew about 
astronomy or anatomy, which was abso- 
lutely nothing at all; and he had never 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE PURSUIT OF PRIVACY— EPISODE FOUR 














THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 














Where We Locate Our P. O.’s 


Fire broke out in the jungle surrounding 
the postoffice fish pond Friday, but fortyn- 
ately some boys were there and with water 
and mud extinguished it before it had done 
much damage except kill some of the shade 
shrubbery. 

— The Clinton (Okla.) Messenger. 

She Was There 
Miss Pink Gash'was at Etowah Sunday. 
— The Hendersonville (N. C.) Times. 


Yes, It Is A Joke 
It was such a joke about Mr. John Schultz 
being put on the popular young lady contest 
and being the winner by a large majority. 
He gave the prize which consisted of knives 
and forks to Georgiana Allis. 
— The Freeborn County (Minn.) Standard. 





The Facts And The News 


To the Editor — please correct this mis- 
take, and be careful hereafter and avoid 
trouble. 

Sherrel Hurst was not arrested for shooting 
a dog, a small rifle was accidently discharged 
while handling it and the dog was not hurt 
at all. Mrs. J. Hurst. 

— The Warren (0.) Chronicle. 





A Triangle 
Katie is getting better now. Ray just 
went with the widow for pastime, so he says. 


— The Cleveland County (Ark.) Herald. 


ADVENTURES ON THE 


The Path Of Glory Leads But To — 

Ike Clark died Thursday night at his 
home near Pittsboro. He will be remembered 
by many as -having a hearty laugh and a 
still heartier stomach, winning wagers by 
his capacity for devouring pounds of soda 
crackers, eating bunches of bananas and such 
kindred eating stunts. He was the champion 
eater of the county and a checker player of 
local renown. —The Sanford (S.C.) Express. 


How To Dress When Hiring A Man 


Adam Baetz was on the street Monday 
evening, dressed in a salt and pepper suit, 
trying to hire a man to work as driver on a 
milk route in Lorain. The job pays $75 a 
month and if the man is married he is given 
a quart of milk a day, starting to work at 
midnight and finishing at about 5 o’clock 
in the morning and no other work to do, 
which seems like a pretty good job. 

— The Amhurst (O.) Reporter. 
Newspaper Points The Way 

The Enterprise office windows are to have 
new curtains soon and we hope the _ pro- 
prietors of this block will have pride enough 
to repaint the front and have some style 
about them. . 
— The Wellington (O.) Enterprise. 





Why Men Leave Home 


M. M. Parnell has recovered sufficiently 
to be able to stop at home most of the time. 


The Anderson (Mo.) New:-Review. 





How About The Harrison Law ? 

A quiet wedding which took place Thursday 
afternoon at the Baptist parsonage, when 
Miss Louise Klee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferdinand Klee of Milan avenue, became 
the bride of Howard E. Rice. The bride 
was becomingly attired in dangerous drugs. 
— The Norwalk (O.) Reflector. 


The Way It Should Be 


At the Circle theater last night about 
300 Rotarians took in the show and, as a 
special attraction, saw their candidates 
exposed on the film. 


— Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 





How It Gets Them 


Roy James will be takén to his home at 
709 Marshall avenue after evening at a 
dance given by Mr. and Mrs. Rose. 


— Mantoon (Ill.) Daily Herald. 








Worth Having 
For Sate— Plymouth hens ready to 
lay $1.25 each. 
— Adv. in the Poultry Journal. 
Genteel Poverty 
A. J. Bartling, of Greenwood avenue, one 
of Oakland’s oldest residents, has sold his 
petaishshrmwqubgjzzfffix. 
— The Camden (Ga.) Courier. 
Just Grand 
With the Oakes sisters Monday evening 
was a coagulation of friends and around the 
bridge tables a gleaning of pleasures for the 
nonce and days to’be. Half or more of this 
evanescent element is the retrospection, the 
remainder introspection. 


— The Le Claire (Pa.) Item. 
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“You're mistaken, sir; 


this show has had the longest run of 
any play ever produced!” 
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OLD BROADWAY WAS JUST THE SAME MANY YEARS AGO 


Reincarnation of the Old Mortgage 

It was snowing. It always snows on such 
occasions. The flakes were falling thick and 
fast. The old mortgage was falling due. 
With its compounded interest at ten per 
cent it constituted a first lien, yet it had no 
place to lean and no place to fall. The 
mortgage was out of fashion. 

“Times was,” said the Old Mortgage, 
“that from the minute they dragged me 
into the plot there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house. Beautiful heroines used to sacri- 
fice themselves for me in marriage and 
Cold Molasses, queen of race horses, used 
to gallop over a treadmill nightly, winning 
races to satisfy me. I was the mainstay 
of the drama. 

“Then, the good, old, honest folks who 
incurred mortgages went out of fashion, and 
a mortgage is only a scrap of paper amongst 
crooks. Plays with temperamental problems 
had no use for me. For years I have been 
in the discard, but my interest has never 
flagged.” . 

The old familiar cast of characters who 
stood around the death bed of the mortgage 
sighed. They knew that the end was nigh. 
For hours he had been raving about the 
glories of the past and the utter hopelessness 
of the future. He, their best friend, was 
about to be foreclosed. 

“Is there nothing we can do to save 
him?” cried the white-faced heroine. 





‘Had it not been for the old mortgage,” 
wept the sweet-faced Muther, “you, my 
child, might never have married the hero.” 

““He gave everybody a chance to show 
their good side,” sympathized a sub-char- 
acter. ‘Oh, isn’t there something we can 








—Drawn by J. Held 


“‘Um-m-m-m,” said he, feeling the pulse of 
the public, “‘again normal! Heart interest 
strong, sentiment good, digestion perfect.” 
He looked around smilingly at the old familiar 
cast. “I think we can revive him,” he said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘What he needs is a change, new 
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When beauty calls—Our gallant boys at the front 


do for him?” 

“Send for the old play doctor,” said the 
hard, but broken-hearted father; “hurry, 
hurry!” 

It was the fragile heroine who volunteered 
to go out into the stormy night in search of 
the play doctor. In her tightly-held black 
shaw! she was familiar with the part, and 
dressed for it, too. So they let her go. 

Several seasons later she returned. Again 
it was storming. Accompanying her was 
Young Doctor Carpenter. 


faces and new scenery. Then, if we inoculate 
him with the germ of the crook plays we 
may be able to save him.” 

Doctor Carpenter applied himself assidu- 
ously to the case. He operated where cut- 
ting would help. By grafting on the skin- 
game he performed miracles. The old mort- 
gage was renewed. It’s due to run indefi- 
nitely on Broadway. 

— Helena Smith-Dayton 
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The Seven Arts 
(Continued from page 12) 

an exotic garden, enchanted old-fashioned 
eyes. In this garden the bartender had 
become a New-Thought apostle, and like 
Parsifal was tempted by a band of sacred 
damsels attired in noble ideals and mosquito 
netting. How the soul of the bartender was 
evolved from the chrysalis state — thirst and 
free lunch —to the lofty sublimities of the 
Holy Inane, was shown by the three gifted 
collaborators. The drama of the past was 
not only evoked, but vindicated. Of course, 
Lucy Bowles found it dreadfully slow, this 
orderly development from episode to episode, 
act to act, with the grand spiritual climax 
at the close. And then language, which, as 
Talleyrand has said, was given to us to 
conceal thought, was, so Lucy Bowles asserted, 
given in this case to conceal the lack of it. 
But Lucy was nothing if not critical. Fancy 
the little blonde declaring that the Movies 
was an entertainment only fit for deaf mutes! 
However, it should be remembered that she 
was accustomed to perform between two 
flashes of lightning in the Lumies —- as she 
happily said — where the ‘‘punch” was an 
optical destruction, and where the danger to 
the human performer was always acute. 
Few of these performers in the Newest 
Art lived long. The electric atmosphere 
usually caused congestion of the lungs. 


The Last Finally the fatal night. 


The old theatre built years 
Proposal before by Maestro Oscar 
Hammerstein, a Syrian composer in_ his 
time, was packed with first-nighters, the 
Struldbugs, they had been nicknamed. Two 
nice peaceable old gentlemen were wheeled 
in on Bath chairs. They were Messrs. Klaw 
and Erlanger, the last of the celebrated 
theatrical firm. Several dramatic critics of 
the ancient regime had been exhumed, and 
sat chirruping about Richard Mansfield’s 
**Pecr Gynt,” or the Art of Mary Anderson. 
One actually croaked with laughter when the 
name of Ibsen was mentioned. “I told you, 
Will, that rascal wouldn’t last. He is now 
Ibscene, but not heard, ha! -ha!” Will 
didn’t even smile; he was too deaf. In the 
boxes were convicts from Sing Sing selected 
as judges of Mr. Cohan’s “local color.” 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. conducted a mechanical 
orchestra, which played selections from 
Morrie Rosenblatt’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘The 
Passing Gentiles,” and the Immolation scene 
from “The Twilight. of the Gods”’; the tonal 
atmosphere was absolutely true. The prompt- 
er was Frank O’Malley, who, advanced in 
years as he was, still carried in that versatile 
brain-box of his every theatrical plot of 
the Tenderloin. His services were invaluable; 
with the aid of watchman’s rattles he kept 
the actors awake, including Vivien Vavasour. 
But alas! he couldn’t keep the audience 
awake. With the first bars of the opening 
piece everyone snored, and snored to the 
final curtain. God knows, tottering as he 
was, Charlie Chaplin had proved a conductor 
of the first rank. He was not to blame. 
There was hardly a human being in that 
historic gathering under ninety years. Even 
with powerful stimulants, hypodermically 


(Continued on page 21) 








“‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !/— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout...... ” 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's Such conditions increase the de- 
tragedy, defies the elements. But pendence on telephone wires, which 
man, even today, cannot challenge _ themselves are not exempt from the 
nature with impunity. same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
to which their business can be trans- 
ferred. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 
ning or shaken down by an earth- 


quake. 


There are storms which make Each year the lines are stronger 
train service impossible, which de- _ and the guardians of the wires are 
lay the mails and which close the prepared to make repairs more 
public highways to the usual traffic. quickly. So each year increasing 
Even in the cities there are times __ millions of subscribers find their tele- 
when the street cars do not run, and © phones more dependable and, within- 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn _ the limits of human power, they 
vehicles can be driven through floods count upon their use ih storm as 
or high-piled snowdnifts. well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 














Original Drawings from 
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At Reasonable Prices 


I have purchased and now offer for sale at extremely low prices the original 
drawings and paintings, from 1880 to date, that have contributed to the world- 
wide fame of 

America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills, Oppers, Harrison Fishers, Bartons, Cassells, 
Pughes, Hassmanns, Crawfords and a host of other American and foreign 
illustrators. Many of them can be had as low as 25 cents each: few run higher 
than $10.00. Ali are thoroughly adaptable for decorative purposes in homes, 
clubs,dens, bungalows, hotel rooms and wherever originals would be appreciated. 


Write for quotations on the work of your favorite illustrators, or call and view the collection at your leisure. 





Harry Stone 


BOOKS and RARE PRINTS 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 20) 
administered, senility would have its way. 
Heat-rays finally awakened the crowd, and 
their sleepiness furnished a text for next 
morning’s phonographers concerning the futili- 
ty of all such dramatic resurrections. Give 
the people what they want, we say! roared 
the editorial annunciators. And it was 
even so. Dramatic art was forever dead in 
Gotham the wise. 

In the dressing room Vivien attired himself 
in street garb. He had hardly put on his 
bangles and wrist watch when, without 
knocking, Lucy Bowles entered, her cheeks 
slightly flushed, but in her eyes a look of 
steely determination—a ‘Marie Pickford 
sinister sweet glance,” as her friends said. 
Lucy went to Vivien and spoke in her nervous 
staccato voice: “Vivien, I love you, and I 
select you as my soul-mate. Do you consent? 
Rather, your consent is negligible.” ‘I 
don’t know about that, Lucy,” quickly 
responded Vivien. ‘Suppose I refuse?” 
Lucy Bowles shrieked. ‘‘What, revert to 
the spineless ethics of the 19th century? 
I can’t believe it.” ‘It is as I say. I don’t 
propose to tie myself to one woman, — 
besides, my life at the Rams’ Club is very 
comfortable. And then I am a convinced 
believer in Schopenhauer. Life is misery. 
Why propagate it? Renunciation for Vivie!” 
Lucy regarded him with horror. ‘But, my 
dear man, think a moment. You are the 
last actor in the world. There will be no 
more. You have just acted —I suppose 
you consider it acting; I don’t —in the last 
play. Now I am the first of the Lumies 
performers, a living flashlight, as it were; 
why not let us be the head of a long line of 
artistic descendants? Oh come, Vivien! don’t 
be bashful! You are a saphead, I know — 
so do you — but don’t miss this last chance. 
I am young, rich, famous—” “I tell you 
again,’’ petulantly interrupted Vivien Vava- 
sour, “‘that I am wedded to my art.” ‘‘Stop,” 
sternly interposed Lucy Bowles. “I can tell 
you where you and your art will be most 
appreciated. The Sistine Choir from Rome 
is coming over this season. Go join it in 
the capacity of leading soprano.” Vivien 
fled, as Lucy laughed, mockingly. The last 
actor was also the last man. Messrs. Cohan, 
Potter and Belasco are still writing a piece 
for the Newest Art, the Luminovelocious. 
It may be named “Limbs.” Lucy Bowles 
will, naturally enough, be the leading “light.” 
The theatrical taste of mankind has not 
varied since the Stone Age; though the 
formal vesture has: legs, glitter, buncombe. 
The theatre is dead; long live the theatre! 

—f— 

Recipe For A Revue 

Take incidents devoid of ideas but full 
of noise. Mix freely with young girls. 
Throw in a pinch of costuming, a soupcon 
of melody, preferably stolen from the old 
composers, a runaway garnished with high 
power lights. Then provide plenty of 
seasoning and serve warm to baldheads. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50@c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 
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There's power enough— 
with power to spare 


You can throttle it down to a walking gait—or drive it 
at greater speed than most men care to iry. A quick 
pressure on the throttle—and the new 1917 Moon 


e 
S1x-00 
(66 Horsepower. Actual Brake Test) 


picks up like a flash. There’s power to meet every 
emergency—and power to spare. 

A big car—but fle xible. You can turn it in the, 
narrowest streets. Designed for comfortable riding; 
the sweeping, graceful lines of the double-cowled 
body 7 te Belleville type) with its smart slant- 
ing windshield are a delight to the eye. 


Seven Passenger $1650 Fully Equipped 


The new Moon ag 43 (forty-three horsepower , actual brake test) five passenger, fully 
equipped, $1295. Literature, describing and tllustrating the new models, is ready 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


= —a 
| MOON “MOTOR CAR CO. bp i 
St Louis. MO U.-S.A.|; 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 

PATENTS 2232" 

as to patentability free. 

Send sketch or model. 1916 

Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for it. . Personal 

and prompt service. My patent sales service gets full value 
for my clients. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 233 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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B'way and 46th St., Evenings 
_ - 20, wai Wednesday and 


‘GAIET 
Turn to ‘the Right 


**UNDILUTED JOY "—WORLD 


NEW AMSTERDAM Wtn'st 


Evgs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 
Klaw and Erlanger’s New Musical Comedy 


Miss Springtime 
By Emmerich Kalman-composer of “Sari” 
After the Play Visit Atop New Amsterdam 


NEW ZIEGFELD Mesting Place 
MIDNIGHT 





FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 


ELTING Eves. at 815, Mata. Wed 
A. H. Woods resents 
Cheating inion 


By Max Marcin 


REPUBLIC gents iats 
A. H. rt, resto on 


HIS BRIDAL’ NIGHT 
with the 
DOLLY SISTERS 
By Lawrence Rising . Revised by Margaret Mayo 
SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN § PASSING SHOW OF 











44th ST.. . The Flame 
SHUBERT. | . The Girl From Brazil 
ES ae Taylor Holmes 
ae Lina Abarbanell 
ee . Backfire 
BOOTH.... . Pierrot the Prodigal 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’ . .. Wm. Hodge 





COHAN & HARRIS 


(Formerly CANDLER THEATRE) 
W. 42nd St. Evgs.8.16. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.15 


COHAN & HARRIS present 


THE INTRUDER 


A Drama by CYRIL HARCOURT 
Author of “A Pair of Silk Stockings” 
“A Lady’s Name,” etc. 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.16 Mat. every day at 2.15 


“THE BIG SHOW ” ,. ffurNsie 
: nd P A 7 L O W A 


NEW ICE 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 1,000 PEOPLE 


BIGGEST SHOW AT LOWEST PRICES 
Seate six weeks ahead Five box offices 


LONGACRE fete 
H. H. FRAZEE presents at. 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing 20? Truth 











The Joke on M. Peptonneau 
(Continued from page 17) ' 


had a spade in his hands in all his life of 
sixty years. It was his function, let us 
explain, to conduct the department of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, scientific Viticulture 
and Riparian Hygiene in the columns of 
that well-established and influential journal, 
the Courrier Méridional, where he discoursed 
learnedly of nitrites and nitrates, and phos- 
phites and phosphates, whose acquaintance 
he made in Government reports, and the 
works of other scientists like himself. 

“The Joke on M. Peptonneau” originated 
at a time when the Republic was far from 
being firmly established, under an Execu- 
tive that has long ‘since gone to join the 
only majority that ean be, absolutely relied 
upon. This Executive was in want of an 
official organ — not in want of an organ, 
by any means, for it had organs enough 
to bewilder the wisest of administrations 
with contradictory counsel) — but of an 
organ that might justly be termed “‘official”’ 
in the most intimate and discreet sense of 
the word—a newspaper that could utter 
delicate hints, ingeniously make forecasts, 
and suggest tentative measures in a non- 
committal way 

It was not generally known, however, 
that the editorials of the Courrier, so sage, 
80 sonorous, so discreet, were written by 
an assemblage of feather-brdined young 
men whose only ambition in life. was to 
make enough money to go to Paris and 
live the life of Parisian dandies and loungers. 

It was these young people who put up 
“The Joke on M. Peptonneau.” One morn- 
ing as he passed through the general room 
of the office, on the way to his own private 
and personal den, he passed by a group of 
these youngsters, who were discussing the 
approaching festival of the Fourteenth of 
July, when, in the chief city of the Depart- 
ment, the great and popular Prime Minister, 
himself a native of the country, was to make 
a great speech in which, it was privately 
understood, he had engaged himself tc 
intimate that for a specimen and example 
of a free press serving as a bulwark to an 
enlightened government, he could not do 
better than to point to the Courrier. Méri- 
dional, that etcetera of etcetera, an illus- 
trious etceteta in the etcetera of etcetera. 

This would be the first public announce- 
ment of the Courrier’s officiality — a fact, 
for the rest, sufficiently well known to all 
its unsuccessful rivals. 

“Say, Papa Peptonneau,” said Hector de 
Longueville, an easy-going, good-natured 
young man, who wrote leading articles of 
uncompromising severity, “‘we shall have 
you with us on the Fourteenth, shall we 
not?” 

“T think not,” said the old man, good- 
naturedly; “not unless you want to get me 
a new coat six weeks before my time.” 

It was a tradition of the office that M. 
Peptonneau got a new coat twice a year, 
on the first of March and on the first of 
September. His good-humored allusion to 
the fact rather threw the laugh against 
Hector, who endeavored to retrieve himself. 


” 


(Continued on opposite page) 





The Sins 
of the Children 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
Author of ‘‘ Ghe Blindness of Virtue’’ 








A Story of Youth’s Temptations 








“The Sins of the Children” is a novel 
of American family life, illustrating the 
dangers to young people that come 
from a lack of knowledge of sex truths. 


Mr. Hamilton has handled a difficult theme 
fearlessly but delicately, and a more charming 
love story than that of big honest Peter Guth- 
rie and Betty Townsend has not been told in 
along time. While its candor will be con- 
demned by a few, people conversant with 
modern thought and literature will praise it 
without reservation, and it will cause many to 
ask themselves “Have | done my duty by my 
children. 





A BOOK WITH A BIG MESSAGE FOR 
EVERY PARENT 











AT ALL BOOKS) 
$1.40 NET 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Publishers Boston 
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Hotel Tuller 
Detroit, Mich. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward Car, Get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIR iF 


Rooms Single Double 
200 PrivateBath - - - - $1.50 $2.50 Up 
200 Private Bath - - - - 2.00 3.00 Up 
100 Private Bath - - - .- 250 4.00 Up 


100 Private Bath - - $3.00 to 5.00 4.50 Up 
Total 600 Outside Rooms. Ali Absolutely Quiet. 


Two Floors New Unique Cafes 
nts’ S je R and Cabaret Exceliente 
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liberal commission plan. Easy, 

M pleasant way of making money 

en in college. We want a hustler 

in every college and prepara- 

tory school in the country, and the first avail- 

able applicant from each institution will be 

iven the exclusive representation. Write 
ucK, Madison Square. a York. 
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The Joke on M. Peptonneau 
(Continued from page 22) 


“But this is no question of a coat, M. 
Peptonneau,” he said; “it is a matter of 
uniform this time.” 

“Of uniform?” repeated the old man, 
vaguely troubled. 

“Why certainly,” said the young man; 
“of uniform.” And he turned to his com- 
panions: “Have you not told M. Pep- 
tonneau that we go to the festival in uni- 
form?” he said tc the sporting editor, 
M. Paul Chantal, a young man who wore 
whiskers and tired to look like an English- 
man. He was an inveterate jester, and he 
caught the idea at once. 

“I thought he knew it,” he said indif- 
ferently; “it has been talked about enough. 
Did you not tell M. Peptonneau, Gontran?” 
he said, turning to the third of the three 
inseparables, as the younger members. of 
the Courrier staff were called. This was 
M. Gontran de Kérouec, a tall, dark young 
man with a pointed beard, who had already 
published a book on political economy, and 
who was suspected of entertaining serious 
political aspirations. Kérouec frowned 
slightly, not wholly relishing the jest. 

“Ah,” said Chantal quickly, as if in 
explanation of his comrade’s manner, “Gon- 
tran does not want to talk about the uni- 
forms. He does not like them; he thinks 
they are not, in good taste. In fact, he 
made quite a time about it, did you not, 
Gontran?—and went to the Chief and 
objected.” 

To be invited to take part in a joke on 
another person is to be flattered almost as 
subtly and effectively as by the imputation 
of having a pretty woman in love with 
you. Kérouec had too much _ personal 
dignity to permit him to approve unre- 
servedly of the practical joke either in the 
abstract or in the concrete. But he felt 
that his histrionic powers, which were 
really fine, had been called upon, and that 
in loyalty to his comrades he must join 
them in mystifying the old man. He got 
off the table on which he had been sitting, 
and began to walk away, with the air of a 
man who declines longer to continue an 
unpleasant subject of conversation. 

“To my mind,” he said, “it is the worst 
of taste, and will reflect no credit upon us 
either as journalists or as Republicans. 
However, I have said what I had to say, 
and it has been disregarded. Let that 
end the matter.” 

“But what—,” began M. Peptonneau, 
amazed and puzzled; “I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Why,” said de Longueville, “it is just 
simply this: M. Lecadi has got a notion in 
his head which is insane enough; but I 
suppose we must yield to it. He is de- 
termined that, being the official journal of 
the Government, we shall all go to the 
Festival on the Fourteenth of July in a uni- 
form designed for the purpose, just as though 
we were soldiers or sailors employed by the 
Government. Now, do you understand?” 

“Impossible!” cried the old man, indig- 
nantly. “The Government would © never 
sanction such a piece of foolishness!” 


(Continued on page 24) 








The pleasure of living lies in using good 
things moderately. 


It is thus with eating, with drinking, with 
playing, with working, with everything. 
And it is for the man who knows well the 
benefits of moderation that we make a | 
wonderfully mild and mellow Whiskey 
and put it in Non-Refillable Bottles— | 
Wilson — Real Wilson—That’s All! | 























The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club tecipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, | East 31st St., N.Y. That's All! 
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Sampler’ 


BPif you would 
surprise and please! 


Altogether unique is this quaint, 
original Sampler box with its old 
time atmosphere and its charming 
variety of the leading Whitman choc- 
olates and confections—since | 842. 
At the nearest Whitman's agency 
(usually the leading drug store) or 
from us for $1.00. Ask for booklet. 
STEPHEN F. WHitmaNn & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. my 


Makers of Whit ’s Instant 
Chocolate,Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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“Bath House 23” 
“KEEP OUT” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 








Do Business by Ma 
It's profitable, with te lists of 








pects. log ine vital inf 
Bath house in wood veneer with swing- tion on Mail a Also and 
ing door and brags fastener; size SxS quantity on 6,000 neti mailing li 99% 
. Such as: 


inches; with the door open you see a 
bea estore ¢ 





girt. 
prepaid, for 2S¢ to introduce our new 
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The Joke on M. Peptonneau 

(Continued from page 23) 
“But it seems they have,” said Gontran 
de Kérouec, yawning listlessly as he paused 
at the door of his private office; ‘‘and you 
will have to put on your tri-colored coat, 
Papa Peptonneau, like all the rest of us, 
or— ” 

And he made a gesture, suggesting a 
sudden and rapid fall, that in the ofhce of 
the Courrier Méridional, which was situated 
at the top of five flights of stairs, had long 
been used to signify dismissal from service. 
Then he disappeared, closing the door after 
him. 

With the end of avoiding any further ex- 
planations, de Longueville and Chantal 
made haste to follow his example. 

‘‘We must be off,” said the latter; ‘we 
go to press half-an-hour earlier than usual 
to-night; the railroad service is so delayed 
by the preparation for the Fourteenth that 
we can no longer send our papers by the late 
train. It’s stupid, all the same,” he con- 
cluded, hurrying his companion off the 
scene; while M. Peptonneau, with an air of 
anxious despondency, went to his desk. 
He wrote all day, but with a troubled brow, 
and when, at nightfall, he left the office, he 
had written only three-quarters of a column, 
instead of the column-and-a-quarter, which 
the printers were used to expecting from him. 


* * * « * . * * * 


The joke had an immediate and assured 
success. In the language of the young men, 
M. Peptonneau had “bitten,” and, once 
having bitten, he held on with an amazing 
tenacity, swallowing the bait with hardly a 
gulp. 

Everywhere that M. Peptonneau went in 
the office of the Courrier he was the centre 
of a conspiracy both malicidus and mis- 
chievous; and by a hundred clever bits of 
acting, all apparently spontaneous and un- 
forced, the old man was deluded into believ- 
ing that, in obedience to a crazy whim of the 
proprietor of the paper, M. Lecadi, every 
member of the staff, in both the business 
and editorial offices, was to go to the ap- 
proaching festivities attired in a_ livery 
designed to indicate them as government 
employees. 

One day Hector de Longueville, who had 
some skill in drawing, led him into the 
publisher’s private office during the tempo- 
rary absence of M. Lecadi, and showed him, 
carelessly thrown,among a pile of loose 
papers, a colored sketch scribbled over with 
pencil notes, marked, “Design for Profes- 
sional Uniform, ordered by M. Lecadi.” 
It presented a hideous, fantastic costume, 
with top-boots, pipe-clay belt and a broad- 
brimmed felt hat with a plume, something 
between a Tyrolese Jager and an English 
groom. M. Peptonneau accepted this mon- 
strous creation without a doubt. 

“But I can not wear it,” he said; “‘it is 
impossible. No; never in my life could I 
wear such a thing as that!” 

He had his wife of the uniform, and 
she had receited the news with disgust and 
anger. When he told of the boots and the 
belt and the plumed hat, she exploded in a 
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The Joke on M. Peptonneau 
(Continued from page 24) 


fury of abuse and reproach, and called him 
a spiritless slave; while, on the other hand, 
if he ventured to hint of giving up his posi- 
tion, she accused him of taking the bread 
out of her mouth and of wishing to rob his 


daughter’s children. On the whole, M. 
Peptonneau had a hard time of it; and he 
could not even seek distraction in work, 
for at all hours the figure of himself clothed 
in that pitiful and fantastic costume came 
between him and his nitrates and phos- 
phates. The series of papers which he was 
writing on “The Relation of Odor to the 
Strength of Artificial Fertilizers” was hope- 
lessly ruined; most of the papers lacking, 
as he himself said, his usual fire and spirit. 


. * * . * . * * * 


The joke shortly began to assume such 
dimensiorfs that it became advisable for the 
conspirators to let the heads of the estab- 
lishment into their scheme, lest the mys- 
terious whisperings and hole-and-corner con- 
fidences should suggest to their employers 
the existence of a disloyal intrigue. The 
literary head of the paper, M. Riboulet, was 
a serious man; a political enthusiast who 
firmly believed that in the propagation of 
the ideas to which he subscribed lay the 
only hope of the country’s continued exist- 
ence. He listened to what Chantal told 
him, with a vague and absent-minded ex- 
pression on his long, melancholy face; and 
forced a smile as if he were humoring a 
prattling child. Then he dismissed the 
matter from his mind altogether. 

With M. Lecadi, the publisher, it was 
another affair altogether. He was a great 
strapping Norman, with a big stomach, a 
round face, a bristling beard and a laugh 
deep, sonorous and hearty. When he heard 
of the joke on M. Peptonneau, he slapped 
his fat thighs and shook with irrepressible 
mirth until the tears coursed down his red 
cheek, 

“Old daddy Peptonneau in a plumed 
hat!” he cried, shaking like a mould of 
jelly; “oh, but it is delicious, my children, 
delicious!” 

And when,at last M. Peptonneau, driven 
to desperation by the furious reproaches of 
his wife, came to the private office of M. 
Lecadi, and with a pallid face said, “‘M. 
Lecadi, I have come to tell you that I can 
not wear your uniform,” the sturdy pub- 
lisher of the Courrier Méridional was so 
convulsed with suppressed merriment that 
de Longueville, who was present, thought 
he would have an apoplectic fit. But M. 
Lecadi was somewhat of a joker himself, 
and he loved nothing better than to play 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Joke on M. Peptonneau 
(Continued from page 25) 


a good trick on his serious and sober-nfinded 
editor. He recovered himself, and said: 

“You will not wear the uniform, M. Pep- 
tonneau; the project has been given up. It 
was only a wild idea of M. Riboulet. His 
patriotism is somewhat fantastic, you know. 
I have convinced him that, for men of the 
world, his notion is impracticable. There 
will be no uniform.” : 

“I am very glad to hear it,” said ™M. 
Peptonneau, feebly, wiping the cold moisture 
from his brow with his old red _ pocket- 
handkerchief. “I myself had thought it 
would have been indecorous — yes, I may 
say it — indecorous.” 


* * * . + * * * * 


A good joke is said to last long. Some- 
times, ‘a00, it goes too far. While M. Pep- 
tonneau and his wife were thanking heaven 
that they had been spared from an immi- 
nent and terrible danger, the story of his 
mystification was being whispered around 
the town in a score of’incomplete and in- 
correct versions. 

The next week, le High-Life, a ribald little 
paper popular among the Parisian men- 
about-town, contained the following para- 
graph: 

“Curious Propuct OF ProvinctaL Taste. — We 
learn on good authority that the editor of a certain 
provincial journal, the character and length of whose 
editorial articles have earned for it the nick-name 
of ‘The Night-Cap,’ has conceived the brilliant idea 
of sending all his employees, clerks, reporters, sub- 
editors and contributors, male and female, to the 
festival of the Fourteenth, gorgeously arrayed in a 
uniform of his own designing (founded, it is said, 
on fashions of the sixteenth century), and carrying 
battle axes. The scheme was probably suggested 
by the fact that the paper in question has for some 
time past been cherishing a hope, as ridiculous as 
it is vain, of being selected as the official organ of 


the government. Fancy a provincial official organ — 
and in a uniform at that!” 


Within another week a_ half-a-dozen 
Parisian and a_half-a-hundred provincial 
journals had repeated the story, in various 
phases of error and exaggeration. A polite 
stranger, subsequently identified as a gentle- 
man in the employ of the Government, 
called upon Madame Peptonneau while her 
husband was at the office, ostensibly to 
inquire into the character of a servant; and 
beguiled that estimable lady, who- was 
nothing if not loquacious, into talking at 
considerable length. Two days later, M. 
Lecadi and M. Riboulet were summoned to 
Paris by a very curt and unpleasant com- 
munication from the Minister of Public 
Affairs, and received a decided. intimation 
that their presence at the ceremony of the 
Fourteenth, in or out of uniform, would be 
regarded as improper and offensive; and that 
the Courrier Méridional would do well to 
suppress for the future any political ten- 
dencies. In the great speech which the 
popular Prime Minister delivered on the 
Fourteenth of July, his references to the 
Free Press serving as a bulwark to an en- 
lightened government were coupled with 
the name of a well-known Parisian journal; 
and about the same time three brilliant 
young provincial journalists found their 
time at their own disposal. 

It is said that the only person in the 
town who never heard of “The Joke on M. 
Peptonneau” is M. Peptonneau himself. 
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Motion Picture Directors 


In the early days of the motion picture busi- | 


s a director was a man who directed the 
-ing of a picture, but as the industry has de- 
ped and expanded this archaic and ridiculous 

ea has very wisely been dropped. ‘To-day a 

tion picture director never has time to do 
- directing—that is looked after by his as- 

tants. It is true that the director spends a 

t of time in the studio, but not the motion 

cture studio. He spends it in a Fifth Avenue 

stographer’s studio, figuring out new poses 

1 which to have his picture taken for the ad- 

ertisements and the theatre lobbies. At 

resent the favorite pose for a director is the 
ree-fingers - against -the-cheek-and-think-hard 
se. It has been found that it lends itself best 

, enlargement. 

The director must also spend a good deal of 
time in the act of shaking hands with President 
Wilson or some other celebrity. That also cuts 

to his mornings, of course, because it neces- 

tates traveling around a good deal. Not only 
it, but the director must always contrive to 

his hand-shaking at a time when there hap- 
ns to be a photographer around. It is really 
tonishing how frequently a photographer 
ppens to be present. 

\ director’s evenings, of course, are more or 

; taken up by his social duties. If there is a 

, dinner some place it is generally incumbent 

m him to be present—if, indeed, he is not 

e guest of honor. In either event he makes a 

peech, in the course of which he takes the pre- 
iution to attack something. It does not mat- 
er what he attacks, and he knows it. But if he 

attacks something—anything—it is reasonably 
rtain that part of his speech will be printed 
, the newspapers. Newspapers love attacks. 

\ director’s literary labors are also consider- 
ble. He is compelled, as a man in the public 
eye, to submi to a great many interviews. At 
hese interviews he declares that the motion 
picture industry is still in its infancy, and that 
the surface has only been scratched. He proph- 

ies great things for the future of the business, 
and adds that the films are exerting a wonderful 
moral influence. No one knows exactly what he 
means by that, but everybody is afraid to expose 
is ignorance by asking. 

His other literary labors include the writing of 
magazine stories and testimonials for Swallow 
l'ail Tobacco. 


Concerning One Shakespeare 


What’s that you’re trying to tell me—that a 

low named Shakespeare wrote the greatest 

ys in the world? Why, Friend, I never 
eard of him and I've seen all the best “movies” 

ere are. Play a little of that slow trembley 
music, Professor, while I lead him gently back 
to his six-foot-square with leather cushions on 
the walls! Oh, well, maybe this Shakespeare 
is a new scenario writer for one of the film com- 
panies and you're his friend and are just trying 
to boost his stock. 

In the legit., hey? Well, now, why didn’t 
you say so at first? But I never go to the legit. 
any more, so I can’t dispute you. You see, 
legit. bores me. 

I got tired, Friend, of nothing but legs and 
bum songs by a chorus of “English beauties” 
that bloomed first in Hester Street. Of course, 
now get me right, all legit. isn’t that way. But, 
when it isn’t, why, it’s made up of one of these 
three-base affairs, with a man on second and a 
brace of dames on first and third. He’s got 
to run; that’s the rule of the game. And they’re 
both laying to tag him. One of them is going 
to be disappointed, and then she'll get action 
with a gun or a divorce or poison or something. 
And that kind of legit. is just as hard to com- 
pose as for a mule to stand still when he’s told 
Those two kinds of drama were there 
when last I made the rounds; and do I hear 
ybody say they aren’t there yet? 





to go. 





was the best of his crowd. I can’t say, not 


being very familiar with anything nowadays | 


but genuine screen plots and Charlie Chaplin. 
Maybe he was the best; maybe he was. But 


I wouldn’t boast about it any, if I were his 
friend. 











Yes, if Shakespeare wrote legit., maybe he | 
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